As I Lay Dying 
By William Faulkner 


I. I am Dying in a Room and the Bridge Breaks 
In falling from my bed, I realized the room breaks like a bridge. 
All black men are running far into the backyard all armed with pikes. 


The cottonhouse is of rough logs, from between which the chinking has long fallen. 
Square, with a broken roof set at a single pitch, it leans in empty and shimmering 
dilapidation in the sunlight, a single broad window in two opposite walls giving onto 
the approaches of the path. When we reach it I turn and follow the path which 
circles the house. 


When I reach the top he has quit sawing. Standing in a litter of chips, he is fitting 
two of the boards together. Between the shadow spaces they are yellow as gold, like 
soft gold, bearing on their flanks in smooth undulations the marks of the adze 
blade: a good carpenter, Cash is. He holds the two planks on the trestle, fitted along 
the edges in a quarter of the finished box. He kneels and squints along the edge of 
them, then he lowers them and takes up the adze. A good carpenter. Addie Bundren 
could not want a better one, a better box to lie in. It will give her confidence and 
comfort. I go on to the house, followed by the 

Chuck. Chuck. Chuck. 
of the adze.” 
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* 


We could have stocked cheaper chickens, but I gave my promise as Miss Lawington 
said when she advised me to get a good breed, because Mr Tull himself admits that 
a good breed of cows or hogs pays in the long run. So when we lost so many of 
them we couldn’t afford to use the eggs ourselves, because I could not have had Mr 
Tull chide me when it was on my say-so we took them. So when Miss Lawington told 
me about the cakes I thought that I could bake them and earn enough at one time 
to increase the net value of the flock the equivalent of two head. And that by saving 
the eggs out one at a time, even the eggs wouldn’t be costing anything. And that 
week they laid so well that I not only saved out enough eggs above what we had 
engaged to sell, to bake the cakes with, I had saved enough so that the flour and the 
sugar and the stove wood would not be costing anything. So I baked yesterday, 
more careful than ever I baked in my life, and the cakes turned out right well. 


“The Lord can see into the heart. If it is His will that some folks has different ideas 
of honesty from other folks, it is not my place to question His decree. 


“I reckon she never had any use for them,” I say. They turned out real well, too. 
The quilt is drawn up to her chin, hot as it is, with only her two hands and her face 
outside. She is propped on the pillow, with her head raised so she can see out the 
window, and we can hear him every time he takes up the adze or the saw. If we 
were deaf we could almost watch her face and hear him, see him. Her face is 
wasted away so that the bones draw just under the skin in white lines. Her eyes are 
like two candles when you watch them gutter down into the sockets of iron candle- 
sticks. But the eternal and the everlasting salvation and grace is not upon her. 


“They turned out real nice,” I say. “But not like the cakes Addie used to bake.” You 
can see that girl’s washing and ironing in the pillow-slip, if ironed it ever was. 
Maybe it will reveal her blindness to her, laying there at the mercy and the 
ministration of four men and a tom-boy girl. “There’s not a woman in this section 
could ever bake with Addie Bundren,” I say. “First thing we know she’ll be up and 
baking again, and then we wont have any sale for ours at all.” Under the quilt she 
makes no more of a hump than a rail would, and the only way you can tell she is 
breathing is by the sound of the mattress shucks. Even the hair at her cheek does 
not move, even with that girl standing right over her, fanning her with the fan. 
While we watch she swaps the fan to the other hand without stopping it. 


“Is she sleeping?” Kate whispers. 


“She’s just watching Cash yonder,” the girl says. We can hear the saw in the board. 
It sounds like snoring. Eula turns on the trunk and looks out the window. Her 
necklace looks real nice with her red hat. You wouldn’t think it only cost twenty-five 
cents. 

“She ought to taken those cakes,” Kate says. 


I could have used the money real well. 


And at night it is better still. I used to lie on the pallet in the hall, waiting until I 
could hear them all asleep, so I could get up and go back to the bucket. It would be 
black, the shelf black, the still surface of the water a round orifice in nothingness, 
where before I stirred it awake with the dipper I could see maybe a star or two in 
the bucket, and maybe in the dipper a star or two before I drank. After that I was 
bigger, older. Then I would wait until they all went to sleep so I could lie with my 
shirt-tail up, hearing them asleep, feeling myself without touching myself, feeling 
the cool silence blowing upon my parts and wondering if Cash was yonder in the 
darkness doing it too, had been doing it perhaps for the last two years before I 
could have wanted to or could have. 


Pa’s feet are badly splayed, his toes cramped and bent and warped, with no toenail 
at all on his little toes, from working so hard in the wet in homemade shoes when 
he was a boy. Beside his chair his brogans. 


“Beside his chair his brogans sit. They look as though they had been hacked with a 
blunt axe out of pig-iron. Vernon has been to town. I have never seen him go to 
town in overalls. His wife, they say. She taught school too, once. 


I fling the dipper dregs to the ground and wipe my mouth on my sleeve. It is going 
to rain before morning. Maybe before dark. “Down to the barn,” I say. “Harnessing 
the team.” 

Down there fooling with that horse. He will go on through the barn, into the 
pasture. The horse will not be in sight: he is up there among the pine seedlings, in 
the cool”. 


“We watch him come around the corner and mount the steps. He does not look at 
us. “You ready?” he says. 


“If you’re hitched up,” I say. I say “Wait.” He stops, looking at pa. Vernon spits, 
without moving. He spits with decorous and deliberate precision into the pocked 
dust below the porch. Pa rubs his hands slowly on his knees. He is gazing out 
beyond the crest of the bluff, out across the land. Vardaman watches him a moment, 
then he goes on to the pail and drinks again. 


“I mislike undecision as much as ere a man,” Pa says. 

“It means three dollars,” I say. The shirt across pa’s hump is faded lighter than the 

rest of it. There is no sweat stain on his shirt. I have never seen a sweat stain on his 
shirt. He was sick once from working in the sun when he was twenty-two years old, 
and he tells people that if he ever sweats, he will die. I suppose he believes it. 


“But if she dont last until you get back,” he says. “She will be disappointed.” 
Vernon spits into the dust. But it will rain before morning. 


“She’s counted.” 


* 


A Bundren through and through, loving nobody, caring for nothing except how to 
get something with the least amount of work. Mr Tull says Darl asked them to wait. 
He said Darl almost begged them on his knees not to force him to leave her in her 
condition. 


* 


“She lived, a lonely woman, lonely with her pride, trying to make folks believe 
different, hiding the fact that they just suffered her, because she was not cold in the 
coffin before they were carting her forty miles away to bury her, flouting the will of 
God to do it. Refusing to let her lie in the same earth with those Bundrens. 


“But she wanted to go,” Mr Tull said. “It was her own wish to lie among her own 
people.” 


“Then why didn’t she go alive?” I said. “Not one of them would have stopped her, 
with even that little one almost old enough now to be selfish and stone-hearted like 
the rest of them.” 


“It was her own wish,” Mr Tull said. “I heard Anse say it was.” 


“And you would believe Anse, of course,” I said. “A man like you would. Dont tell 
me.” 


“Td believe him about something he couldn’t expect to make anything off of me by 
not telling,” Mr Tull said. 


“Dont tell me,” I said. “A woman’s place is with her husband and children, alive or 
dead. Would you expect me to want to go back to Alabama and leave you. 


“It was her own wish,” Mr Tull said. “I heard Anse say it was.” 

“And you would believe Anse, of course,” I said. “A man like you would. Dont tell 
me.” 

“Td believe him about something he couldn’t expect to make anything off of me by 
not telling,” Mr Tull said. 


“Dont tell me,” I said. “A woman’s place is with her husband and children, alive or 
dead. Would you expect me to want to go back to Alabama and leave you and the 
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“Well, folks are different,” he said. 

I should hope so. I have tried to live right in the sight of God and man, for the honor 
and comfort of my Christian husband and the love and respect of my Christian 
children. So that when I lay me down in the consciousness of my duty and reward I 
will be surrounded by loving faces, carrying the farewell kiss of each of my loved 
ones into my reward.” 


* 


“Anse Bundrens He makes feet and legs. If He’d just swapped them, there wouldn’t 
ever be a worry about this country being deforested someday. Or any other country. 
“What do you aim for me to do?” I say. 

“Stay here and get blowed clean out of the county when that cloud breaks?” Even 
with the horse it would take me fifteen minutes to ride up across the pasture to the 
top of the ridge and reach the house. The path looks like a crooked limb blown 
against the bluff. Anse has not been in town in twelve years. And how his mother 
ever got up there to bear him, he being his mother’s son. 


“Vardaman’s gittin the rope,” he says. 
After a while Vardaman appears with the plowline. He gives the end of it to Anse 
and comes down the path, uncoiling it. 


“You hold it tight,” I say. “I done already wrote this visit onto my books, so I’m 
going to charge you just the same, whether I get there or not.” 
“T got hit,” Anse says. “You kin come on up.” 


rll be damned if I can see why I dont quit. 


II. Vardaman 
A young man is riding a carriage. 


I say. Overhead the day drives level and gray, hiding the sun by a flight of gray 
spears. In the rain the mules smoke a little, splashed yellow with mud, the off one 
clinging in sliding lunges to the side of the road above the ditch. The tilted lumber 
gleams dull yellow, water-soaked and heavy as lead, tilted at a steep angle into the 
ditch above the broken wheel; about the shattered spokes and about Caddy’s ankles 
a runnel of yellow neither water nor earth swirls, curving with the yellow road 


neither of earth nor water, down the hill dissolving into a streaming mass of dark 
green neither of earth nor sky. Caddy, I say” 


II. 1921, April 
It is raining and we are all cold and wet. 


She will go out where Peabody is, where she can stand in the twilight and look at 
his back with such an expression that, feeling her eyes and turning. 


I will say: I would not let it grieve me, now. She was old, and sick too. Suffering 
more than we knew. She couldn't have got well. Vardaman’s getting big now, and 
with you to take good care of them all. I would try not to let it grieve me. I expect 
you’d better go and get some supper ready. It dont have to be much. But they'll 
need to eat, and she looking at him, saying You could do so much for me if you just 
would. If you just knew. I am I and you are you and I know it and you dont know it 
and you could do so much for me if you just would and if you just would then I could 
tell you and then nobody would have to know it except you and me and Darl 


Pa stands over the bed, dangle-armed, humped, motionless. He raises his hand to 
his head, scouring his hair, listening to the saw. He comes nearer and rubs his 
hand, palm and back, on his thigh and lays it on her face and then on the hump of 
quilt where her hands are. He touches the ground. 


IV. 1929, August 


Then I begin to run. I run toward the back and come to the edge of the porch and 
stop. Then I begin to cry. I can feel where the fish was in the dust. It is cut up into 
pieces of not-fish now, not-blood on my hands and overalls. Then it wasn’t so. It 
hadn’t happened then. And now she is getting so far ahead I cannot catch her. 


The trees look like walkers when they ruffle out into the cool dust on the hot days. If 
I jump off the porch I will be where the fish was, and it all cut up into not-fish now. I 
can hear the bed and her face and them and I can feel the floor shake when he 
walks on it that came and did it. That came and did it when she was all right but he 
came and did it. 


“The fat son of a bitch.” 

I jump from the porch, running. The top of the barn comes swooping up out of the 
twilight. If I jump I can go through it like the pink lady in the circus, into the warm 
smelling, without having anything. 

My hands grab at the bushes; beneath my feet the rocks and dirt go rubbling down. 
Then I can breathe again, in the warm smelling. I enter the stall, trying to touch 
him, and then I can cry then I the crying. As soon as he gets through kicking I can 


and then I can cry, the crying can. 


“He kilt her. He kilt her.” 


“T cannot find it. In the dark, along the dust, the walls I cannot find it. The crying 
makes a lot of noise. I wish it wouldn’t make so much noise. Then I find it in the 
wagon shed, in the dust, and I run across the lot and into the road, the stick 
jouncing on my shoulder. 


They watch me as I run up, beginning to jerk back, their eyes rolling, snorting, 
jerking back on the hitch-rein. I strike. I can hear the stick striking; I can see it 
hitting their heads, the breast-yoke, missing altogether sometimes as they rear and 
plunge, but I am glad. 


“You kilt my maw!” 


The stick breaks, they rearing and snorting, their feet popping loud on the ground; 
loud because it is going to rain and the air is empty for the rain. But it is still long 
enough. I run this way and that as they rear and jerk at the hitch-rein, striking. 


“You kilt her!” 


I strike at them, striking, they wheeling in a long lunge, the buggy wheeling onto 
two wheels and motionless like it is nailed to the ground and the horses motionless. 


“While they are getting up Anse comes to the door and looks at us and we return to 
the porch. We scrape our shoes again, careful, waiting for one another to go in first, 
milling a little at the door. Anse stands inside the door, dignified, composed. He 
waves us in and leads the way into the room. 


They had laid her in it reversed. Cash made it clock-shape, like this 

with every joint and seam bevelled and scrubbed with the plane, tight as a drum 
and neat as a sewing basket, and they had laid her in it head to foot so it wouldn’t 
crush her dress. It was her wedding dress and it had a flare-out bottom, and they 
had laid her head to foot in it so the dress could spread out, and they had made her 
a veil out of a mosquito bar so the auger holes in her face wouldn’t show.” 

Black people all in the background raising their clothes. 

Vardaman walked up and caught the man. 

Caddy was running. 


All kept running. 


